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EDITORIAL 


UNDERSTANDING THE GIFTED CHILD 


Every child needs to be understood. Acceptance of this principle 
in schools is one of the most reassuring signs of our day. Modern 
teachers are trying harder than any ever did before to know their 
children as individuals; to understand why they do what they do; to 
help them, on the basis of this understanding, to develop their resources 
to the maximum. 


A little over a year ago an association was formed in this country 
to help teachers and others understand and help one group of children 
who seemed not to be getting the consideration they need—the gifted 
children. The founders of this new association felt that in a real sense 
here was a minority group that should be identified, understood, and 
worked with in such a way as to enable them to contribute most effect- 
ively to themselves and to our society. 


This group is not confined to the “high I. Q.’s.” The term “gifted 
children,” as used by the United States Office of Education, refers both 
to children who have exceptionally high intellectual capacity and to 
those who are markedly superior in some specific direction—as in art, 
or music, or mechanics, or social leadership. A modern democracy puts 
high value on all human personalities; it rejects none; it properly views 
each as having a contribution to make. But it must make certain that 
every human being has the opportunity to make his contribution. And 
we ought not to lose, as President Conant says we are losing, the contri- 
butions of highly talented children through failure to identify them in 
our schools and to provide the amount and kind of education they need. 
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Any organization that starts out, as the American Association for 
Gifted Children does, to help remedy this situation, to locate and 
develop talent of a high order, will inevitably be questioned on certain 
fundamental points. “Are you not afraid of being called undemo- 
cratic?” was one of the first questions raised. The Association’s answer 
was, of course, “In a democracy all children should be given opportuni- 
ties to develop their talents for the good of themselves and society.” 
The way of doing it is what counts. 

In answer to another question frequently raised, ““Aren’t the gifted 
capable of looking after themselves?,” the Association cites the all-too- 
numerous cases of gifted children whose capabilities are not understood 
and who become anti-social or even misuse their talents. 


As with all such efforts, this one of recognizing and developing the 
possibilities of gifted children necessarily comes back to the teacher. 
It is not actually, however, an added burden. It is simply a further 
extension of what teachers are learning to do: To know and understand 
the children and youth with whom they work, to see them as indi- 
viduals, each with certain strengths and weaknesses, but capable, if only 
the opportunity can be given, of enriching our society beyond anything 
we ourselves have known. 





This issue of Understanding the Child has been prepared in collaboration with the 
American Association for Gifted Children. Members of the Editorial Committee of 
the Association are: Paul Witty (chairman), Harvey Zorbaugh, Ruth Strang, Grace 
Hallock, John Lentz, W. Carson Ryan. 

Of the authors of articles in this issue, Paul Witty is Professor and Director of the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic at Northwestern University; Rhea K. Boardman is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at New York University; Gertrude Hildreth, after serving 
as psychologist at Horace Mann-Lincoln School, is now a consulting psychologist in 
New York City and the author of the recent Child Growth Through Education; Roy A. 
Price is Professor of Social Studies and Education, Syracuse University; James B. Co- 
nant, besides being President of Harvard University, was chairman of the National 
Defense Research Committee, 1941-46; Pauline Williamson is Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for Gifted Children. 


Special thanks are due the United States Office of Education for the references that 


make up the extensive annotated bibliography on gifted children printed in this issue. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF RESEARCH UPON 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


BY 


PAUL WITTY 


NORTHWESTERN 


ROM the beginning of the twentieth 
century to 1920, it was rather gen- 
believed that very bright and 


“gifted” children were eccentric, queer, 


erally 
or emotionally unstable. Some adults, 
influenced by the writing of Lombroso, 
Nisbet, and others, asserted that eccen- 
tricity and genius were inseparable. In- 
deed, some persons accepted the dictum 
that the extent of genius was in direct 
proportion to the amount of instability. 
Others, less extreme in their position, 
stressed the erratic nature of the gifted 
child. The results of such thinking were 
Bright and talented chil- 
dren were sometimes shunned; occasion- 


far-reaching. 


ally they were looked upon with jealousy 
or with suspicion. In school, many very 
bright children, responsive to the atti- 
tudes of others, hesitated to reveal their 
abilities. Accordingly, their potentiali- 
ties were unrecognized, and their rare 
abilities were unchallenged. 

Even today, an unfortunate or un- 
favorable attitude toward the gifted per- 
sists to some extent, although the spread 
of knowledge concerning their nature 
and needs is gradually changing the 
stereotyped concept. However, very few 


schools make adequate provision for 


gifted children. 
Terman Reports 


It is to be hoped that a renewed inter- 
est in the gifted child will culminate 


UNIVERSITY 


from a widespread dissemination of the 
information reported in a remarkable vol- 
ume, The Gifted Child Grows Up, by 
L. M. Terman and M. H. Oden.' This 
book presents facts related to the devel- 
opment of 1528 subjects of 1.Q. 130 and 
above. 
clude information concerning: home con- 
health and 


physical condition, school history, educa- 


Comprehensive case studies in- 


ditions and_ background, 
tional attainment, recreation and inter- 
ests, vocational preferences, and character 
and personality traits. The first study 
was made in 1921, although L. M. Ter- 
man had, as early as 1916, directed atten- 
tion to the needs of the gifted. The most 
recent follow-up investigation, in 1946, 
completes the record of the growth of 
gifted children during a twenty-five year 
period. At the time of the first study, 
the average age of the children was 10 
years. The average age of the young 
people was 35 when the most recent in- 
vestigation was made. 

After the completion of the first study, 
descriptions of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the typical gifted child were 
made available. Contrary to popular 
thought, the gifted child was shown to 
be an attractive and rather well-rounded 
child—not the physical weakling and 


social misfit so often pictured in popular 


1. M. Terman and M. H. Oden, The Gifted 
Child Grows up. 
ford 


Stanford, California: 
1947. 


The Stan- 


University Press, 
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thought. Terman and Oden write: 


First of all, we have seen that de- 
spite many exceptions to the rule the 
typical gifted child is the product of 
superior parentage—superior not only 
in cultural and educational background 
As a 
result of the combined influence of 


but apparently also in heredity. 


inheritance and environment, the typi- 
cal member of our group is a slightly 
better physical specimen than the aver- 


age child. . . .* 


The School’s Role 


From the first, the school seemed to 
play a distinctly less significant role in 
the gifted child’s life than would have 
been desirable. This “gross neglect,” al- 
though unjustifiable and regrettable, did 
not affect the children as a group so 


adversely as might have been anticipated: 


Educationally, the average gifted 
child is accelerated in grade placement 
about 14 percent of his age, but in 
mastery of the subject matter taught 
he is accelerated 44 percent of his age. 
The net result is that a majority of the 
members of our group, during the ele- 
mentary-school period, were kept at 
school tasks two or three full grades 
below the level of achievement they 
had already reached. In the earlier 
years, at least, the school appears to 
play only a minor role in the educa- 
tion of the gifted child, for among 
those of a given age there is almost no 
correlation between achievement test 
scores and length of school attendance. 
Notwithstanding this gross neglect of 
their educational needs, the vast major- 
ity of gifted children like school and 
prefer the hard subjects to the easy 
ones. ° 


= Terman and Oden, op. cit., p. 55. 


% Terman and Oden, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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Play Activities 
A child’s social adjustment may be 
judged in part by a study of his inter- 
Such study 
revealed that the gifted child participated 


ests and his play activities. 


in a well-balanced assortment of rela- 


tively mature play activities. Terman 


and Oden write: 


The interests of gifted children are 
many-sided and spontaneous. They 
learn to read easily, read more and 
better books than the average child, 
and largely educate themselves. At 
the same time, they make numerous 
collections, engage in all kinds of 
childhood activities, and acquire far 
more knowledge of plays and games 
than the average child of their years. 

Perhaps the most significant 
thing about the play preferences of 
gifted children is that they reveal a 
degree of interest maturity two or 
three years beyond the age norm. .” 


Personalit) Det elopment 
These investigations yielded data which 
revealed unequivocally that the typical 
gifted child is superior to the average 
child in personality and character devel- 


opment. 


A battery of seven character tests 
showed gifted children above average 
on every one. As compared with un- 
selected children they are less inclined 
to boast or to overstate their knowl- 
edge; they are more trustworthy when 
under temptation to cheat; their read- 
ing preferences, character preferences, 
and social attitudes are more whole- 
some; and they score higher in emo- 
tional stability. On total score of the 
character tests, the typical gifted child 
of nine years tests as high as the aver- 
age child of twelve. 

Ratings on 25 traits by parents and 





4 Terman and Oden, op. cit., p. 56. 











teachers confirm the evidence from 
- tests and case histories.° 
In 1927-28 


The foregoing portrait was the product 
of studies made when the average age of 
the gifted child was ten. Again in 1927- 

8, the children were studied. Terman 


and Oden write: 


the most important outcome of 
the 1927-28 follow-up was the fact 
that the composite portrait of the 
group had changed only in minor re- 
spects in six years. As a whole, the 
group was still highly superior intel- 
lectually, for the most part within 
the top 1 or 2 percent of the gener- 


ality. ; 
The showing in school achievement was 
in line with that for intelligence. 


There was less skipping of school grades 
after the age of eleven or twelve years, 
but the quality of work for the group 
in general remained at an exceedingly 

high level. For example, nearly two- 
’ thirds of the high-school grades for 
| the boys were A’s. The significance 
of this is accentuated by the fact that 
the gifted group in the high-school 
period average considerably younger 
than the generality of high-school stu- 
dents. In evaluating school achieve- 
ment at the high-school or college 
period, it is also necessary to bear in 
mind that the higher we go in the 
grades the more highly selected is the 
school population with whom the 
gifted subjects are compared.® 


One important finding recurs in these 
reports. As early as ten, the gifted child 
has educational knowledge far in excess 
of the average for his grade. 





It is a conservative estimate that 
more than half of the children with 


5 Terman and Oden, op. cit., p. 56. 


| ® Terman and Oden, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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IQ’s of 135 or above had already mas- 
tered the school curriculum to a point 
two full grades beyond the one in 
which they were enrolled, and some of 
them as much as three or four grades 
beyond." 


In spite of the above conditions, gifted 
children tend to learn academic subject 
matter with success. 


man and Oden: 


Again quoting Ter- 


Fortunately this forced retardation 

does not slow up school achievement 
as much as one might expect. The 
gifted child may get bored, but 
he manages somehow to achieve far 
more rapidly than his classmates. 
It is a fact of extraordinary 
cance that among our 
there was almost no correlation be- 
tween achievement test scores and the 
number of years and months they had 
attended school. 

Although children can and often do 
achieve remarkably in spite of being 
denied the special promotions they have 
earned, a considerable proportion of 
those in our gifted group languished in 
idleness throughout the grades and high 
school and failed to develop the ambi- 
tion or habits of work necessary to 
make them successful in college.* 


signifi- 
ten-year-olds 


After Twenty-Five Years 

By the end of 1946, Terman and his 
associates had pursued their investiga- 
tions for twenty-five years. They were 
prepared to offer a tentative answer to 
the question: How well do gifted chil- 
dren turn out? In physical development, 
educational achievement, intelligence, and 
personality, the status of the gifted was 
found to be distinctly superior. Terman 


and Oden conclude: 


7 Terman and Oden, op, cit., p. 28. 


S Terman and Oden, op. cit., p. 280. 
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That the typical gifted child is cus- 
tomarily held to a grade location two 
or three years below the level to which 
normal mastery of the curriculum has 
already been attained, and that school 
retardation (defined as grade place- 
ment below achievement) is almost 
universal among the gifted. 

That gifted children who have been 
promoted more rapidly than is custom- 
ary are as a group equal or superior to 
gifted nonaccelerates in health and 
general adjustment, do better school- 
work, continue their education further, 
marry a little earlier, and are more suc- 
cessful in the later careers. 

That in character and personality, 
as evidenced both by tests and trait 
ratings, gifted children average above 
the general child population, but that 
the degree of superiority is less marked 
for traits indicative of emotional sta- 
bility and social adjustment than for 
intellectual and volitional traits. 

That to near mid-life such a group 
may be expected to show a normal or 
below-normal incidence of serious per- 
sonality maladjustment, and undesira- 
ble tendencies. 

That the intellectual status of the 
average member of the group at the 
mean age of thirty years was close to 
the 98th or 99th percentile of the gen- 
eral adult population, and was far 
above the average level of ability of 
graduates from superior colleges and 


universities. 


Vocational and Marital Adjustment 


Vocational success and marital adjust- 
ment are important factors in contrib- 
uting to the happiness and achievement 
of all persons. Studies showed that the 
gifted group excelled in both of these 


areas. Terman and Oden write: 


That in vocational achievement the 
gifted group rates well above the aver- 


“Terman and Oden, op. cit., pp. 3 378. 





age of college graduates, and as com- 
pared with the general population is 
represented in the higher professions by 
eight or nine times its proportionate 
share. 

That the vocational success of sub- 
jects all of whom as children tested in 
the top 1 percent of the child popula- 
tion is, as one would expect, greatly 
influenced by motivational factors, and 
personality adjustment. 

That the incidence of marriage in 
the group to 1945 is above that for 
the generality of college graduates of 
comparable age in the United States, 
and about equal to that in the general 
population. 

That marital adjustment of the 
gifted, as measured by the marital 
hapiness test, is equal or superior to 
that found in groups less highly se- 
lected for intelligence, and that the 
divorce rate is no higher than that of 
the generality of comparable ages. 

That offspring of gifted subjects 
show almost exactly the same degree 
of filial regression as is predicated by 
Galton’s law.!® 
The gifted group was thirty-five years 

of age when the most recent study was 
made. Undoubtedly the peak of attain- 
ment is still to be reached by many sub- 
jects. Nevertheless, one may observe that 
this gifted group has already made valu- 


The 


group contains an impressive number of 


able contributions to our culture. 


successful university teachers, several of 


national and international eminence. 


There are 20 to 25 scientists of recog- 
nized. status or of great promise. In- 
cluded also are outstanding physicians, 
surgeons, and lawyers, a half dozen suc- 
cessful writers, a number of business 
executives, and several persons who have 
There are 


contributed to the arts. 


twenty whose biographies are found in 


10 Terman and Oden, op cit., p. 378. 


























‘ 


American Men of Science, and five who 
are listed in the 1944 edition of Who’s 
W ho. 


twenty-five books and writers of about 


The group includes authors of 


1000 scientific or scholarly articles. 
L. M. 


tainly the most significant in the field. 


Terman’s contribution is cer- 


But important too as supporting evidence 
is the work of Leta S. Hollingworth, the 
writer of this article, and many others." 
These studies confirm Terman’s more ex- 


that 


bright children are superior to their class- 


tensive investigations and show 
mates of similar age in size, strength, 
muscular control, and general health. 
The notion that extremely bright chil- 
dren are physically retarded, unsocial, 
spectacled, .““booky” misfits has been dis- 


proved. 


Not One-Sided 


Gifted children usually are not one- 
sided in their educational development. 
Their 


superior. 


academic records are generally 
In the elementary school they 
do their best work on tests of reading and 
language; their poorest attainments are in 
handwriting and spelling. Their superi- 
ority in reading is especially noteworthy. 
Forty-five per cent of Terman’s group of 
1.Q. 140 and above learned to read before 
entering school. Terman states, regard- 
ing one child: “As early as twenty-one 
months she read and apprehended simple 
months her 


sentences; by twenty-six 


11]... §. Hollingworth, Gifted Children. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1926. L. §. 
Hollingworth, Children Above 180 I. Q. Yonkers: 


World Book Company, 1942. P. ‘Witty, “A 
Study of 100 Gifted Children,” Bulletin (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), Vol. II, No. (1930). Cf. 
ilso P. Witty, “A Genetic Study of 50 Gifted 


Children;” 39th Yearbook of the N.S.S.E.. Part 
I, 1940. 
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reading vocabulary was more than seven 
hundred words.” 

In all his school work the gifted child 
succeeds, and typically he is modest and 
well-adjusted socially. Nevertheless his 
general educational growth progresses at 
a rate such that in the upper elementary 
school he has knowledge and acquisitions 
which surpass those of children classified 
two or three grades above him. Almost 
every study shows that gifted children 
are offered little that is mentally or edu- 
cationally 


provocative in the subject 


matter of their grades. The attempts of 
the gifted to adapt themselves to the 
immature activities and interests of chil- 
dren of their own ages sometimes bring 
maladjustment. For example, a gifted 
boy of ten who said that “flaunt”? means 
“to display or show with intent to show,” 
“God of War; 


planet, also a verb” was content to play 


and that ‘‘Mars” means 
neither with children of his own chrono- 
logical age nor with those of his mental 
age. A number of readjustments were 
needed to enable this boy to find satis- 
faction and value in his recreational life 
Only 


circumstances re- 


and in his school work as well. 


the most fortuitous 


sulted in this provision being made. 
Many gifted children are not so fortu- 
nate. In spite of educational lacks or 
impoverished opportunities, which exact 
a large toll among these children, the 
typical gifted child is rather successful in 


school as measured by marks. 


The Gifted Child in College 
This fact is established beyond ques- 
tions by several studies of gifted children. 
At the time the writer carried on a third 
follow-up study of one group of gifted 
children, the 


majority of the young 
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people were in college. Almost half of the 
marks of the boys and 70 per cent of the 
girl’s marks were “A.” Not a single 
failing mark was received by a girl; two 
failures were assigned the boys. The 
marks of the 30 per cent who had gradu- 
ated were distinctly above average. 
Over 50 per cent of these gifted young 
people had to earn half or more of their 
expenses in order to attend college. One 
may logically question whether this is the 
most profitable manner in which to spend 
their time. Moreover, in terms of their 
unusual capacity and potentiality, one 
may question the character and propriety 
of the typical college offering. It would 
seem a desirable social investment to pro- 
vide scholarships for all gifted young 
people whose ability and interest make it 
almost certain that they will gain meas- 
urably from attendance in college. How 
unfortunate that about 15 per cent of 
these young people had to abandon their 
aspirations to complete college because 


of economic necessity! 


Better Curricula Needed 
These studies disclose the need for cur- 
ricula that will give oportunity for the 
full expression of the capacities of the 


most gifted persons enrolled in college. 





Available data make one doubt that this 
need is now being met in the American 
college. In fact, studies show that the 
overlapping of educational attainment, 
objectively measured, is so great in cer- 
tain colleges that about 20 per cent of 
the sophomores and 15 per cent of the 
freshmen reach or exceed the median 
scores of seniors. Reasonably, Terman 
proposes that we “quit accrediting col- 
lege courses and credit instead the indi- 
vidual student.” !* 

Studies show that from 1920 to 1940 
scarcely a beginning was made in recog- 
nizing and providing for especially bright 
During World War II educa- 


tional facilities were curtailed sharply and 


pupils. 


opportunities for gifted children were 
affected adversely. It appears that the 
greatest shortcoming of public school 
systems today is their failure to recognize 
and conserve human ability and talent. 
We need better prepared teachers, more 
abundant and varied materials of instruc- 
tion, and generally improved conditions 
for learning in order to avoid further 
waste of our richest human resource— 


bright and gifted children. 


12.1. M. Terman, “ The Gifted Student and 
His Academic Environment,” School and Society, 


Vol. XLIX (1939), pp. 65-73. 




















ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF THE GIFTED 


BY 


RHEA K. BOARDMAN anv GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


HE problems that gifted children 
face in growing up are similar to 
those of other children, but in some cases 
the possession of high mental ability or 
special talents intensifies a child’s difficul- 
Gifted chil- 
dren are at once the joy and despair of 
Adults take 


pride in the child who makes keen obser- 


ties in adjustment to life. 
their parents and teachers. 


vations and has a fertile mind, who thinks 
quickly and seems to learn effortlessly, 
but they despair of understanding the 
child’s behavior which seems so puzzling 
at times. 
Failure of adults to understand the 
gifted child may lead to social maladjust- 


At school, 
the gifted child’s status in the group may 


ment or result in exploitation. 


be undermined by a teacher who does not 
sense the reasons for the child’s behavior. 
Without wise handling and intelligent 
guidance the potentialities of the gifted 
If these 


children who have the capacity to become 


may not be brought to fruition. 


leaders are to develop leadership qualities 
they must be aided in developing superior 
personal and social traits along with high 


intellect and creative ability. 


Problems of Social Adjustment 
The mentally gifted child usually seems 
The fact that his 
mental maturation outstrips his physical 
growth marks him off from other chil- 


old beyond his years. 


dren whose growth presents a more con- 
The young child with an 
“old head” struggles to make clear to 


sistent pattern. 


adults the purposes of his remarks and 
actions which are so easily misunderstood. 
This child may be interested in concepts 
of “truth” and “honesty,” even show 
understanding of their meaning, but his 
behavior may be more in harmony with 
His 


parents ask, ““Why does he behave in such 


his chronological age. bewildered 
a childish way when he seems to know so 
much?” 

Margaret, aged nine, could do compli- 
cated arithmetic problems, but she fought 
and quarreled with her little brother. 
Her mother asked the clinician to whom 
the problem was referred, ““Why can’t 
she behave like a grown-up sister when 
she is so smart at school?” Parents some- 
times forget that growing up socially 
The gifted child 
is no more likely to behave well intui- 


tively than any other child. 


takes time and practice. 


When mental maturity races far ahead 
child 


incoordinated, 


of physical growth, a may be 


clumsy and fearful of 


physical activities or disinterested in 


them. The more gifted he is the greater 
the discrepancy between his mental de- 
velopment and his physical aptitudes. 
Social insecurity and withdrawing tend- 
encies may result. 

Henry, aged six, was afraid to go down 
He would stand 
and watch the other children and tell 
them how they should do it. He had 
asked his father why things fell when one 
let go of them and through this had be- 


come interested in the subject of gravity. 


the playground slide. 
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His father had spent considerable time 
with his son, and had discussed with him 
facts about the center of gravity. Henry 
understood why some children fell on the 
slide; therefore, he would stand by and 
say, “Don’t lean over so far your center 
of gravity is wrong.” This amused his 
little friends and they began to call him 
“Gravity.” Henry was at first puzzled 
and then infuriated. He fought with the 
other children and was generally unhappy. 
Fortunately he had a wise father. One 
day when there was no school he took 
Henry to the school playground and in- 
sisted that he learn how to slide. The 
boy soon got to the place where he was 
not afraid to perform certain “stunts” 
that attracted favorable attention. 
Intellectual learning comes so easily for 
mentally gifted children that they may 
be disappointed if they do not get quick 
results in physical skills. Failing to suc- 
ceed at first trial, they may lose interest 


This was 


the case with one young boy who thought 


and give up trying to learn. 


he was going to make “figure eights” the 
first time he put on his new ice skates. 
He hadn’t sensed that learning complex 
physical coordinations would take per- 
sistent practice. There are many gifted 
children whose poise and health would 
have benefitted had they only been helped 
at this difficult stage to round out their 
development through sports and games. 
These problems of social adjustment 
become even more exaggerated when the 
child is placed considerably ahead of his 
age group in school. If he is large for 
his age, no one may realize that his diffi- 
culties are due to his age. Feelings of 


inferiority may arise which increase as 
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time goes on, and the child may show 
more and more tendency to withdraw 
from his group. A feeling of social iso- 
lation may lead in turn to one-sidedness 
in development or too narrow concentra- 
tion on limited interests. 

Gifted children who are not helped 
difficult 


snobbish attitudes by way of compensa- 


over this stage may develop 


tion. This type of gifted child thinks 
he is “smart” and considers the others in 


“dumb.” He 


them so when they outdo him in sports. 


his class may even tell 


Problems Arising from Specialized 
Interests 

The specialized interests gifted chil- 
dren show are often so unusual that they 
contribute to one-sided development un- 
less they are handled with understanding 
by adults. Interest in doing “research” 
at an early age is allied to the “bookish- 
ness” that is characteristic of mentally 
gifted children. 

Charles, with his interest in the calen- 
dar, is an example of this characteristic. 
He was brought to a clinic because he 
was not getting along well with the other 
children in his class at school. As soon 
as he came to the clinic he said to the 


“When is 


How old are you?” 


consultant, your birthday? 
When the boy was 
told that this was not polite, he replied, 
“T don’t really care how old they are, but 
I want to tell them the day of the week 
upon which their birthday will fall next 
year.” The consultant complied and was 
surprised at the ability the seven-year-old 
boy had in this respect. 

Discussion with the mother brought 
out the fact that Charles first became 
interested in the calendar when he was 


five. He would take a calendar to bed 


























with him in preference to any of his toys. 
This led to interest in birthdays and in 
computations of the days of the week on 
which they would fall in succeeding 
When Charles went to school and 
asked the other boys about their birth- 
days and found that some of them did 


years. 


not even remember the date he thought 
that they were “dumb” and told them so. 
When he told them the day of the week 
upon which each birthday would fall 
next year they did not care and were not 
impressed. They in turn made fun of 
him and called him “ga-ga” or “crazy.” 

Charles became very unhapy. He tried 
one thing after another to gain his class- 
mates’ approval but it was usually on an 
adult level and was not appreciated. He 
was clumsy, could not catch a ball or run 
and jump as well as other boys of his age. 
He approached athletics from an adult 
angle and knew the “Big League rules.” 
On the playground he would stand and 
watch the boys play ball and advise them 
when they were not following the rules 
of the game. 

Charles was not happy in school until 
he got into junior high school and associ- 
ated with other boys who had matured 
enough to become interested in more 


adult 


school life he spent hours on the study of 


topics. During his elementary 
automobiles, the Presidents of the United 
States, the men who had accomplished 
most in scientific fields, and different geo- 
graphical areas of the world. 

Sam became interested in the stars 
His 
father got him books telling about the 
constellations and the rhythm of the 


while on vacation at the seashore. 


planets. This developed to the point at 


which the father thought that it would 
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be a fine thing for the boy to have a 
telescope. Father and son enjoyed this 
immensely, but when they came home 
and the days became shorter and the bed- 
time had to be regulated in order that 
Sam could be up and ready for school, 
the telescope created a problem. Sam 
wanted to stay up at night and go out 
The father was 
tired and did not want to go out eve- 


and view the heavens. 


nings. He remarked, “A boy your age 
should be in bed rather than out at 
night.” Sam replied, “But Father, I 


thought that you wanted me to learn 
about astronomy. Last summer you and 
I had such fun looking through the tele- 


scope. Have you changed your mind?” 


Danger in Exploitation 

When a child is discovered to be gifted 
there is always danger that his talents 
may be exploited with unhappy results. 
An occasional parent forgets all about 
a child’s right to be a child and proceeds 
instead to the intensive artificial cultiva- 
One 
who is determined to make her child the 


tion of the child’s gifts. parent 


world’s outstanding musician requires 
hours of piano practice daily and has ex- 
cluded the companionship of other chil- 
Too the gifted child is 
like adult; he is 


rushed into scholastic “long pants” as 


dren. often 


treated a miniature 
soon as possible and is graduated from 
high school at thirteen. Normal play 
life is sometimes denied these children 
and they are cut off from broadening 


The 
gifted four-year-old think he is too old 


social contacts. parents of one 
to play with blocks, and is wasting time 
unless he is seriously working at “‘arch- 
itecture.” 


Remember little Marjorie Flemming 
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who charmed Sir Walter Scott with her 
bright patter? People wanted her to be 
She didn’t suit 


her elders as she was. As 


adult as soon as possible. 
a result her 
budding gifts were sadly exploited and 
the dreariest sort of lesson learning was 
her daily lot. Even her gift at express- 
ing her displeasure was not sufficient 
warning against this premature ‘“‘forc- 
ing” of an eight-year-old’s giftedness. 

The domineering parent forgets that 
the child has a right to a life of his own, 
that he needs to make choices and develop 
self-responsibility if he is to achieve lead- 
ership qualities. The sooner the gifted 
child learns to think for himself and to 
display his own individual interests the 
more likely he is to develop the resource- 
fulness that will make him successful in 
life. 

The conceited parent requires his gift- 
ed child to “perform” for adult friends 
without realizing that premature per- 
formance may give the child a false sense 
of his abilities and create the impression 
that he is a “show off.” These parents 
are disappointed later when the child 
loses interest in developing his talent and 
fails to live up to the expectations set for 


him. 


Failure to Work to Ability 


Gifted children should not be ex- 
ploited; neither should they be permitted 
One of the 


commonest findings in studies of the 


to work below their ability. 


gifted is the child’s failure to live up to 
the exceptional capacity he possesses. In 
some cases the lag in achievement is due 
to the fact that the child’s exceptional 
abilities have not been recognized. School 


learning comes so easily for him that he 


His off-hand 


productions are acceptable, even merito- 


has gone unchallenged. 


rious. Why should he work harder when 
When 


not enough is expected of him, the gifted 


he can get A’s with little effort? 


pupil may fail to develop good work 
habits and may develop an indifferent at- 
titude toward accomplishment—traits 
that will unfit him for later professional 
life. 


Every teacher who has the interests of 


training and ultimate success in 
these children at heart will guide the 
child toward the realization of goals that 


are in harmony with his abilities. 


Limitations of a Narrow School Program 


The school program that is largely 
confined to book learning imposes a 
serious limitation on the gifted child. 
Since bookishness is his forte to begin 
with, this trait is reinforced through a 
narrow school program of lesson-learn- 
ing from textbooks. Preoccupation with 
books throws the gifted child still further 
out of line from his classmates and en- 
courages parents to overestimate the value 
of book learning for the young gifted 
child. The bright youngster learns from 
books so easily that he may be satisfied with 
mediocre accomplishment and have little 
school. No 
wonder he prefers to keep a Latin book 


to occupy his mind at 
inside his geography or to draw pictures 
behind the teacher’s back as Renoir is 
said to have done. 

Certainly the school can contribute 
more to the wholesome growth of gifted 
pupils by broadening the program to in- 
clude exploration and experimentation 
with various media; through encouraging 
creative expression in arts, giving all the 


children more skill with their hands, and 


(Continued on page 51) 
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GROWING UP WITH A GIFTED CHILD 


I. The Child E 

HILD E, as described in the late Leta 

S. Hollingworth’s book, Children 
above 180 1Q,' was born June 17, 1908. 
His father was a man whose early promise 
was indicated by the production of a 
Latin play in a Boston theater while still 
an undergraduate, and who rose to an 
important place in educational and in- 
surance affairs and in civic life. E’s 
mother was a qualified physician and a 
specialist in bacteriology. 

E was his parents’ fourth child, the 
three girls born before him all having 
died. Birth was difficult. He was bottle- 
fed. His parents were both in middle 
life at the time of E’s birth. He cut his 
first tooth’at 8 months. He walked at 
13 months. 

Up to the age of 2 years E did not say 
He then began to talk, and 
before he was 3 years old he was able to 
read such books as Peter Rabbit. Con- 


versation with him was carried on in 


a word. 


German, French, Italian, and English 
When he did begin to talk he 


could say in these four languages all the 


equally. 


words he knew. 

E’s health had been exceptionally good 
from infancy, it was found at the time 
of the first psychological examinations, in 
1916. He had had no disorders or dis- 
eases except measles and an occasional 

l Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1942. 
The very brief account here given is condensed 
from the account in Dr. Hollingworth’s book. 
Readers interested in the full details of the case 


should consult the Hollingworth book, pages 
134-158. 


attack of indigestion. He was consider- 
ably larger than the average boy of his 
age, though of less lung capacity and 
forearm strength. 

E went to kindergarten from the age 


of 3 to the age of 5. From § to 6 he 


‘was obliged to stay out of school because 


a child of his age could not be accepted 
in the first grade. From 6 to 7 he at- 
tended an open-air ungraded school and 
did the work of the second to the fourth 
grades. From 7 to 8 he was in the fourth 
grade in regular school classes, and at the 
time of the first psychological examina- 
At the 


age of 8, therefore, he was three full 


tions he was in the sixth grade. 


years accelerated in school grading, but 
he was still three years retarded in school 
according to Mental Age. 

By the time E was 8 years old he had 
covered, in addition to his regular school 
work, the following special work in lan- 
guage and mathematics, either with a 
tutor or with his mother: 


Mathematics: Algebra as far as equa- 
tions; geometry. 

Latin: Partial knowledge of the four 
declensions (he had been taught by the 
direct, informal method, and read easy 
Latin). 

Greek: Worked out the alphabet for 
himself from an astronomical chart, 
between the ages of 5 and 6 years. 

French: Equal to about two years in 
the ordinary school. 

German: Ordinary conversation. 

Spanish: Attended class with his 
mother—read and understood. 

Italian: Reading knowledge and sim- 
ple conversation. 
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Portuguese: Asked his mother to 
take this course at the University sum- 
mer school because he could not be 
registered himself. 

Hebrew: A beginning. 

Anglo-Saxon: A beginning. 

Astronomy: He had worked out all 
the constellations from MacCready, 
and displayed very great interest in 
this subject. One evening he noticed 
a new planet near the Twins. He said 
it was Saturn, but his mother thought 
it was Mars, E went home, worked the 
position out from the chart, and found 
it to be Saturn. 

Miscellaneous: He had great interest 
in nature, wherever found, and was 
already able to use Apgar intelligently. 
His writing was not equal to his other 
accomplishments. He was very slow 
at it, and for this reason dictated most 
of his “home work” to a stenographer. 
History was his chief and absorbing 
interest among school subjects. 


At the age of 8 E passed all the 12-year 
tests of the Stanford-Binet with facility. 
From the 12-year level the examiner 
went on through the upper reaches of 
Superior Adult. E’s IQ was recorded as 
187. 

E did not care to play, and would never 
do so unless forced. He was, however, 
very agreeable in his attitude toward 
other children. His chief diversion was 
reading and his favorite book at the age 
of 8 was Ivanhoe. He had no hobbies at 
this age. 

1920 E took the 


Thorndike Mental Tests for entrance to 


In the spring of 
Columbia College. He was second among 
483 entering the College. He was at the 
time 12 years of age. In college he was 
conspicuous because of his age, of course, 
but he apparently was accepted by his 


college mates. He participated in the 
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class play in 1921, humorously consent- 
ing to impersonate himself. 

In June 1923 E was graduated from 
Columbia College; he was at the time 
within 11 days of his fifteenth birthday. 
He was awarded general honors at Com- 
mencement and the English Seminary 
Prize. He had been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa at the age of 14 years. 

“Researches” had already been reported 
for E before this. 


he had made an original contribution in 


When 10 years of age 


connection with the Pentateuch, and was 
made a member of the Oriental Society 
At 13 he was 
admitted to the Bodleian Library at Ox- 


of Research in Jerusalem. 


ford for purposes of research. 

E received his M.A. at the age of 16, 
was ordained a deacon in the Episcopal 
Church at 21, and received his. Ph.D. at 
a9 


22. Thence he went on toa career in 
theology, his chosen field. 


Il. The Grown Man 

Today, in 1948, E is teaching in 
theological school and preaching. | 
widely recognized as a man whog 


ing important contributions tthe world 


and living a rich, happy Lg 
What did E’s par 
gifted child of the 


coming some 


s do to aid this 
in avoiding or over- 
the hazards so often 
associated, th the development of a 
highly gifted child? E’s 


recently asked this and many other ques- 


father was 


tions about the boy and his bringing up. 

In his answers E’s father places empha- 
sis on the influence of a natural home life 
where neither the son’s successes nor his 
failures were given undue attention. 
When E read German at three it was 


taken as a matter of course 





as only 
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something that was expected of him. 
Later, after the boy had entered school 
and had difficulty in throwing a ball or 
learning to swim or ride, the parents gave 
him the necessary coaching required for 
him to meet the standards of the school. 
“It cost a good many dollars to teach him 
to swim,” E’s father said. 

E’s father considers close cooperation 
between the home and the school a very 
important factor. He gave full support 
to the school, he said, even when at times 
certain routines and regulations made 
After E 
entered school, for example, the boy be- 


some adjustments difficult. 
came bored with childish activities in the 
kindergarten—he lost all interest in “cut- 
ting blue grass with green scissors.” Ap- 
parently until E_wap-+tceSted there was no 
feeling on “part of his parents that he 
, Although they did feel 
E responded very well to their 


was 2 wonder.” 







efforts, they accepted this as “natural” in 
their son. 

When E’s father was asked whether the 
boy had had any difficulty in getting 
along with his schoolmates, he answered 
simply but feelingly: “He got along 
splendidly with them.” He did say, how- 
ever, that he thought the other boys 
viewed E as a curiosity. In line with this 
the father felt it necessary to stress the 
point that he and his wife had always 
backed the school and its rules and always 
supported wholeheartedly the teachers. 
“IT would never allow myself to inter- 
fere,” he said. 

It was a principle with the family that 
special privileges never be asked for E, 
and the boy was taught never to ask to 


be excused from anything. It was the 
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father’s impression that E probably recog- 
nized his lack of facility in motor skill 
and considered this compensation for his 
outstanding ability in abstract thinking. 
“He never expressed envy that other 
people could do things he could not do, 
nor wonder that he could do things 
others couldn’t.” 

How a gifted child can be taught to 
know his own capacity and his own limi- 
tations was illustrated by the fact that 
when E became tired he would suddenly 
stop talking and say: “I am going to bed.” 
He would relax completely and go to 
sleep at once. 

The inevitable publicity bestowed upon 
a gifted child was dreaded by the father, 
he admitted, but he found that this too 
could be taken calmly by parent and son 
without undue importance being attached 
to it. 

E’s father summarizes his attitude to- 
ward gifted children and their develop- 
ment under the following points: 

1. Home Life. This will “make or 
break” the bright child. Treat the child 
as if you expect of him only that of 
Never show him 
off. (“Do you remember the way you 


which he is capable. 


felt when you were made to recite for 
your parents’ friends?’’) 

2. Education of the teacher. Teachers 
need to be helped to understand that they 
should have the same kind of apprecia- 
tion for the gifted that they have for the 
underprivileged. 

> School and home. Parents need to 
cooperate with the teacher. 

4. Health. Good bodily health plays 
a large part in the proper development of 
the superior* child. 
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THE CITIZENSHIP TALENT SEARCH 


BY 


ROY A. PRICE 


SYRACUSE 


MAGINE working with a group of 

eighteen high school seniors, every one 
of whom had been chosen as an outstand- 
ing citizen by his fellow students and 
also ranked in the upper quartile on na- 
tional norms in intelligence, emotional 
That 


was our privilege on May 9, 1947, as we 


stability and civic information. 
met with nine boys and nine girls who 
certainly belonged in a mythical Who’s 
Who Among New York State High 
School 
sters were finalists invited in for inter- 
225 


On the next day, 


Seniors. These eighteen young- 


views after months of search in 
secondary schools. 
a Citizenship Education Conference in- 
volving approximately 700 seniors, chosen 
because of their achievements in citizen- 
ship, would be held and awards would be 
made to those among the finalists who 
were judged to have had the most out- 
It 


anticipated that these “outstanding cit- 


standing records. could have been 
izens” would be well dressed and socially 
but their 


thinking, their concern for community 


competent, the quality of 
welfare, and their record of actual part- 
icipation in significant projects extended 
beyond the limits of our expectations. 
One senior class president told of organ- 
izing, with his classmates, a teen-age 
canteen club for more wholesome recrea- 
tional opportunities in the community. 
To provide the necessary meeting place, 
with adult 


this group cooperated an 
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group to raise sufficient funds and event- 
ually to purchase the Masonic Temple 


building which provided eating facilities, 


game rooms, reading rooms, etc. The 
youngsters then went on to raise addi- 
tional funds from which a swimming 


Such 


achievements had been duplicated in al- 


pool was installed in the building. 
most all schools represented. Here was 
evidence of experience in social action 
within a democratic framework of values 
and procedures. Even more significant 
was the genuine concern for group wel- 
fare, and the intelligent discussion of the 
means of group action and the difficulties 


involved in arousing citizens. 


Purposes of the Conference 
In inaugurating the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Conference as an annual event at 
Syracuse University, we hoped to achieve 
the following purposes: (1) to motivate 
study of citizenship in secondary schools, 
(2) 


cerning goals and techniques in citizen- 


to assist in teacher education con- 


ship education, (3) to provide delegates 
to the Conference with a body of ac- 
curate information, and (4) to conduct 
a program of research into the area of 
¢itizenship characteristics and behaviors. 

A letter of invitation was sent at the 
beginning of the year to each public sec- 
ondary school in New York State except- 
ing those in the metropolitan area of 
New York City who were served by the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum. This 

















letter, addressed to school principals, an- 
nounced that a Citizenship Education 
Conference would be held and stated the 
purposes enumerated in the paragraph 
above. As an 
nounced that full tuition scholarships for 
four years at the University would be 
awarded to the boy and girl judged to 


have the greatest achievement in respon- 


incentive, it was an- 


sible citizenship and the greatest poten- 
Two hundred 
twenty-five schools were enrolled as co- 
These were 
geographically distributed throughout the 
state and representative of various size 
and A sponsoring 
committee of national leaders and repre- 


tial leadership qualities. 


operating schools. schools 


type communities. 


sentatives of the local institution was 


created. 


Choosing School Delegates 

The first step in selecting delegates to 
the Conference was to send to each co- 
operating school a supply of mimeo- 
graphed forms. On these 
senior student was requested to reply to 
the statement, “A good citizen in my 
school and community is —————.” 


forms each 


Ten blanks were provided on which were 
to be written the characteristics of citizen- 
ship which that student thought impor- 
tant. In addition, each student was re- 
quested to write the name of the boy and 
girl in his senior class who best fitted the 
characteristics he had identified. These 
blanks were then returned to the com- 
mittee for tabulation. The names of the 
three boys and girls mentioned most fre- 
quently in each school were sent back to 
the school for a final choice of the one 
boy and girl who became delegates to the 
Conference. Readers will note that this 


provided a group of aproximately two 
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hundred twenty-five boys and an equal 
number of girls chosen from the cooper- 
ating institutions as among the outstand- 
ing citizens in the schools. 


Measuring Citizenship 
Characteristics 
Who were these outstanding citizens? 
What had they done? 


attributes? 


What were their 
To answer this and similar 
questions, a questionnaire to students and 
faculty was used and a testing program 


inaugurated. For each student a 


ques- 
tionnaire was sent out, part to be filled 
out by the student and an additional part 
by the school principal or faculty repre- 
sentative. This questionnaire consisted 


of four school 


parts as follows: (1) 
records as to grades, quartile in class, etc., 
(2) record of school activities such as 
offices held, committee appointments and 
participation in such activities as ath- 
letics, drama, etc., (3) record of com- 
munity participation in such activities as 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., church 
work, employment, hobbies, ertc., and (4) 
ratings of students by faculty members 
on the following traits: work habits, co- 
operation, responsibility, respect for prop- 
erty, social skills, service. In the last 
instance, the questionnaire included eight 
characteristics of citizenship mentioned 
most frequently by high school students. 
Teachers were requested to write brief 
word descriptions of behavior related to 
such characteristics. 

Various proposals were advanced for 
determination of further evidence con- 
cerning these delegates and it was finally 
decided to utilize a battery of standard- 
ized tests and scales. To determine 
psychological scores, the California Test 
of Mental Maturity was used. To meas- 
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ure amount of civic information, the 
U.S.A.F.I. Examination in Civics was 
used. The Minnesota Personality Scale 
was used as an. indication of emotional 
stability. This scale is composed of five 
tests of which we used the following 


fou r: 


Morale, which is defined as belief in 
societies, institutions and future possi- 
bilities. 
Social Adjustment, high scores on this 
test being characteristic of gregarious, 
socially mature individuals in relations 
with other people. 
Family Relations, high scores on this 
test signifying friendly and healthy 
parent-child relationships; while low 
scores suggest conflicts and maladjust- 
ments. 
Emotionality, in this case high scores 
indicate emotionally stable and _ self- 
possessed individuals. 
Finally, the Kerr and Remmers American 
Home Scale was used as evidence of socio- 
economic status. 
Each delegate to the Conference re- 


ceived six separate scores as follows: 


Score Evidence Com parison 
Scholastic Questionnaire Weighted 
Achieve- score 
ment 
School § Questionnaire Rated by in- 


dependent 
judges 
Rated by in- 


Community Questionnaire 


Service dependent 
judges 
Intelligence Questionnaire National 
Test of norms 
Mental Ma- 
turity 
Civic Inf U.S.A.F.I. Ex- National 
mation amination in norms 
Civics 
Emotional Sta- Minnesota National 
bility Personality norms 
Scale 


Each of the above scores was included 
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in numerical total and students placed 
in rank order in terms of total achieve- 
ment. This made it possible to determine 
the highest ranking students for the pur- 
There 
appeared to be a natural break in total 
score for both boys and girls after the 


pose of awarding scholarships. 


first nine rankings and these students 
composed the group of eighteen invited 
to campus on the day before the Con- 
ference for group interviews. 

The interviews, commented upon 
briefly in the introductory paragraph to 
this article, were conducted by those 
members of the sponsoring committee 
who were able to be present. In the 
interviews, committee members attempted 
to estimate facility in group discussion, 
ability to generalize experience, devotion 
to American ideals, breadth and depth of 
knowledge, and 


potential for group 


leadership. 


The Citizenship Education 
Conference 

In addition to the official delegates 
chosen in the manner indicated above 
from cooperating schools, additional dele- 
gates from schools in the area were 
invited. The total audience included 
approximately seven hundred students, 
teachers, and principals. The program 
was divided into three parts, with the 
general theme of “Understanding Inter- 


> 


national Affairs.” At the morning ses- 
sion, talks were presented by Dr. Lyle 
Borst, Brookhaven Laboratories, on the 
“Social Implications of Atomic Energy”; 
Solamon Arnaldo of the United Nations 
Speakers Bureau on “UNESCO”; and Dr. 
Warren Walsh, Chairman of the Board 
of Russian Studies at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, on “Soviet Foreign Policy Today.” 

















These presentations were followed by a 
lively question and answer period. Fol- 
lowing lunch, the students divided into 
five town hall meeting groups in which 
students discussed the topic, “Is a Third 
World War Inevitable?” These discus- 
sions were summarized by student dele- 
gates at the third and final session which 
also featured a talk, ““The Responsibilities 
Facing Young People Today,” by Dr. 
DeAlton Partridge of Montclair State 
Teachers College. 


ships concluded the program. 


The award of scholar- 


Research Characteristics 

At the outset it was clear that this 
program presented an unusual oppor- 
tunity for research into adolescent beliefs 
and into the characteristics of students 
selected as leaders of student groups. 
Two studies were conducted in connec- 
tion with the 1947 Conference and many 


others have emerged from these introduc- 
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tory studies. The first was undertaken 
by Mr. Victor Minotti, who devised a 
study of adolescent identification of citi- 
Frederick Hollis- 
ter studied the characteristics and attri- 


zenship characteristics. 


butes of the group of students chosen by 
their fellow students as outstanding school 
and community citizens. They came 


These 


general 


from better than average homes. 
youngsters also exceeded the 
school population in civic information, 
personality, social adjustment, family re- 
lations, and emotionality. 

It would seem that secondary school 
seniors are able to distinguish leadership 
qualities and that leaders do clearly 
emerge in school and community life. 
We have a responsibility to identify these 
leaders, assist in their development, and 
build a program which challenges their 
talents. We also have reason to be opti- 
mistic about the quality of leadership 
represented. 


ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF THE GIFTED 
(Continued from page 44) 


awakening more interest in the world 
about them. 


The Parent’s Contribution 


Instead of demanding that the gifted 
child be “double promoted” because he 
is loafing on the job at school, parents 
might consider ways in which the home 
could round out the child’s education. 
After all, it is at home that the funda- 
mental attitudes that make for success 
Instead of 
throwing up their hands at the tremen- 


or failure in life are formed. 


dous undertaking of training the gifted 
child or “farming out” the responsibility 
to others, parents could explore with the 
children some of the good opportunities 
at home for the cultivation of interests 
and work projects. 

With greater awareness of the problems 
the gifted face in growing up, parents 
and teachers will be able to provide the 
skillful 
training that these children require for 


fullest growth. 


wholesome environment and 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE TALENTED * 


BY 


JAMES B. CONANT 


DEMOCRACY can only be strong 

if all the citizens are properly edu- 

cated and careers are freely open to all 
the talented. 

We are living in a complex society in 

a highly technical, industrialized age. As 

never before our professional men and 

women—using the word “professional” 

in the broad American sense—play an 

almost determining role in our national 

life. 


tors, public health specialists, lawyers, 


We must have the very best doc- 


economists, research scientists, engineers, 
public servants, to mention only a few 
examples. 

Thanks to our public schools we are 
today, I believe, finding and developing 
a larger percentage of our potential talent 
than in any other nation, with the possi- 
But 


I am convinced there is a considerable 


ble exception of the Soviet Union. 


untapped reservoir in many sections of 
the country because of the inadequacies 
of the elementary and secondary schools. 
Just as an illustration, I may mention 
some figures I have compiled from a sur- 
vey of American Men of Science. A cer- 
tain group of outstanding scientists are 
starred every five years by the vote of 
their colleagues and thus recorded in a 
Who’s Who 
Taking the distribution of the younger 


sort of among scientists. 


group of distinguished scientists thus 


the United States Con- 
York City, 


address at 


New 


From an 
ference of Mayors, 


18, 1948. 


February 


$2 


listed by the place of birth, one finds 
strange discrepancies among the states. 
One might imagine the numbers would 
parallel the distribution of the popula- 
tion, but they do not. Some states have 


failed to supply the average number. 


Why is this the case? No one can say 
with certainty, but it may well be the 
inadequacies of the educational system of 
the states in question. For this interest- 
ing fact appears on examination: There 
is a fairly close correlation between the 
number of scientists on the list in ques- 
tion and the expenditure per child for 
educational purposes in the states that 
spend less than about $120 per year per 
person. 

Of course there are other factors, but 
the correlation is strong evidence that in 
the twenty-five or so states with the 
lowest expenditures for schools the lack 
of adequate education may be the deter- 
mining one. Certainly I see no reason to 
believe that potential scientific ability is 
not about equally distributed among all 
the the United States. 
But I am sure that in many areas we are 
not doing what we should to find and 
develop this particular brand of skill. 


The same is true, I believe, for all other 


inhabitants of 


types of talent which today require care- 
ful schooling in order to be of benefit to 
the nation. To the extent we fail to dis- 
cover and utilize the potentialities of the 
youth of each generation, we are dissi- 
pating our greatest source of wealth: the 
young people of the nation. 





























THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED 
CHILDREN: A PROGRESS REPORT 


BY 


PAULINE B. WILLIAMSON 


HE American Association for Gifted 
Children was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York on Sep- 
tember 6, 1946. 
of “recognizing, appreciating, and 


stimulating creative work among gifted 


Its stated purpose was 
that 
children.” Those who organized the as- 
sociation had long felt that talented and 
gifted 


group which was not receiving adequate 


children comprised a minority 


consideration in our society. There was 
no private, voluntary organization spe- 
cially concerned with the education of 
these children. Hence the new associa- 
tion. 

At the first meeting of the Board of 
Directors, held at the headquarters of the 
15 Park, New 
York City, on November 21, 1946, ‘the 
following officers were elected: Charles 
Coburn, Honorary President; Harold F. 
Clark, President; W. Carson Ryan, Vice- 


Association, Gramercy 


President; Pauline B. Williamson, Secre- 
tary; Ruth Strang, Treasurer; and Joseph 
H. Collins, Counsel. Later Lewis Terman 
accepted the office of Honorary Vice- 
President. 


Membership and Plans 


Applicants for membership must be ap- 
No 


drive for an extensive membership list has 


proved by the Board of Directors. 


been made, and no attempt will be made 
to finance the organization through its 
membership. The Executive Committee 
may, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Directors, invite to membership in the 
Association representatives of other or- 


ganizations as members ex-officio or other- 


wise, and under such title as may seem 
inadvisable. Any person, firm, or cor- 
poration engaged in the book-publishing 
industry, or allied thereto, and any school, 
association, or incorporated body engaged 
in the instruction and teaching of chil- 
dren, may likewise become a member of 
the Association. 


held 


educational leaders who were interested in 


Conferences were with various 
the purposes of the Association and who 
made suggestions as to plans for the work 
—for the issuance of a yearbook, for the 
use of scholarship funds and for financing 
the Association; for articles on the Asso- 
ciation and its program; and for the or- 
ganization of a Department for Gifted 
Children in the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Following a conference between the 
Honorary President, Mr. Charles Coburn, 
and the Association’s Counsel, Mr. Col- 
lins, it was argued that young people 
gifted in drama who may need assistance 
with their schooling may be referred to 
Mr. Coburn for consideration in the ad- 
ministration of the Ivah Wills Coburn 
Scholarship Fund. 

The Secretary attended a joint program 
of several sections of the New York So- 
ciety for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation on the subject of superior children, 
held at the Hunter College Elementary 


The 


and panel discussions indicated that there 


School. classroom demonstrations 
was an interest in talented children, but 
that little was known as to the kind of 


education they need. 
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First Annual Meeting 


The first annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at the New York head- 
1947. Dis- 


cussions at the meeting had to do with 


quarters on November 14, 
such problems as means of identifying 
gifted children; ways of helping teachers 
and parents to understand their problems; 
the relationship of the Association to in- 
dustries and professional organizations 
seeking personnel with special talents, to 


organizations and 


offering scholarships 
awards, and to motion pictures and radio; 
and proposals for publications. It was 
recommended that the Association explore 
the field to ascertain what studies were 
being made and what publications were 
under consideration by other organiza- 
tions. Suggestions were made as to jour- 
rals, bulletins, and magazines that would 
be interested in articles concerning gifted 
children. 

Some of the common problems of gifted 
children were discussed at this first annual 
meeting. It noted that 


was many of 


these children are physically taller and 


1 


heavier than other children. This some- 


times brings about difficulties in their 
association with children of their own 


chronological age. John’s problem is an 
example of this: 

John was on the point of being “ex- 
pelled” from nursery school when his 
mother appealed to a clinic for advice. 
chief 


John’s that he 


“knocked the other children down”’ 


difhculty was 


when 
they were playing. He said that he was 
“sick of playing that he was a bird or a 
butterfly.” He thought it was a silly 
game; therefore he ran around the room 


The direc- 


tor of the nursery school recognized the 


and knocked the others down. 
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fact that John was superior mentally and 
physically to the other children, but this 
did not relieve the situation because the 
mothers of John’s classmates did not like 
to have their children hurt by “such a 
big boy.” 

A psychological test showed that John 
was mentally capable of first-grade work 
at the age of three and a half, but that he 
was too young and immature for such 
grade placement. John’s parents were 
artists, and he had already shown talent 
in that field. He was also interested in 
nature: trees, stars, animals, and flowers. 
It was suggested that he be kept out of 
school for the present; that his parents 
take him to museums, parks, and the sea- 
shore; and that crayons, paints, and all 
sorts of drawing materials be provided so 
that he could begin to express himself in 
1 more acceptable manner. A finc, un- 
dezstanding young woman was engaged 
to be with John a part of every afternoon. 
He played with other children in the park, 
visited points of interest in the city, and 
was stimulated by the observation of life 


him. 


with his hands and gained the approval of 


about He also enjoyed working 
his parents by his ability to work with 
color and design. 

When John was four and a half he was 
admitted to a private school and was then 
able to associate with his peers in an ac- 


ceptable manner. 


Sam and the Blocks* 


Even the best schools are sometimes 
confused by the gifted child, as several 
discussions at the meeting showed. 
Sam attended a private school in which 
blocks were used with the younger chil- 
* The illustrative examples used in this report 
were provided by Dr. Rhea K. Boardman. 
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dren as a means of studying their mental, 
physical, and social development. Sam 
refused to play with the blocks and gave 
no reason for his attitude except that he 
didn’t want to play with the blocks. 
Sam’s mother was invited to school for 
a conference. The director explained the 
situation. Sam’s mother knew immedi- 
ately why Sam was not complying. He 
had been interested in blocks before his 
second birthday and was able to build tall 


and complicated “‘buildings” when he was’ 


He then became tired of blocks 
and had been playing with other construc- 
He had told his mother that 
the children in his school were “babies,” 
His 


interested in 


three. 
tion toys. 


that they built only simple things. 
mother said that Sam was 
architecture and was able to draw plans 
for houses and public buildings. 

After this conference Sam was given 
weeks 


large building blocks. In a few 


the mother was again summoned to school. 
This the 
there had been a discussion of various re- 
She felt that Sam 


was somewhat frustrated over religion 


time director asked whether 


ligions in the home. 


because he questioned the children about 
their churches and was constantly build- 
The 


again able to answer the question. 


ing church edifices. mother was 
Sam 
had become intrigued with church steeples 


He had been told that Polish 


churches were usually built in certain 


and domes. 


ways; that one could sometimes tell about 
the religion from the construction of the 
religious building. His questions to the 
other children were not because he knew 
anything about religion, but because he 


wanted to build something that was like 
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their churches or synagogues. 

One problem reported to the meeting 
which is common to many children but is 
accentuated in the gifted is the frustra- 
tion that comes from the body not re- 
sponding as readily as the intelligence in 
the These 


want to take music lessons and in an in- 


learning process. children 
credibly short time can read notes like an 
adult. But when they try to make their 
hands play the notes they are discouraged. 
No matter how intelligent a person is 


the development of physical skills takes 


long and careful repetition. One little 
boy wanted to skate. He was given 
skates for Christmas. His father took 


him to the skating pond and helped him 
adjust his shoes and skates. Then the 
father said, “Take hold of my hand and 
The 
little boy said that he did not want any 
help. 


fused to try again. 


I will go with you on to the ice.” 


He fell, got up, fell again, and re- 
He was very much 
disappointed. He did not know that one 
had to learn to skate. He removed the 
skates, took one in each hand, and made 


He did 


not want to go through the boredom of 


elaborate figure eights on the ice. 


practice; he wanted to do figure skat- 
ing and was not willing to spend the 


time learning. 


Future Developments 


In addition to the usual organization 
committees the November members’ meet- 
ing set up a committee on methods of 
selecting gifted children, with the un- 
derstanding that this would include co- 
operative work with both schools and 


industry. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GIFTED CHILDREN 


HE United States Office of Educa- 

tion has compiled several lists of 
references on exceptional children to sup- 
lement Office of Education Pamphlet No. 
71, “An Annotated Bibliography on the 
Education and Psychology of Exceptional 
Children” (1937). The references given 
herewith are from the special sections of 
the 1942 and 1946 Office of Education 
lists that deal with “gifted children.” In 
a few instances the annotation has been 
abridged. The U. S. Office 


emphasizes the point that it does NOT 


slightly 
have copies of the materials listed avail- 


able for publication. 


Hymen. The 
School: Next Step in the Education of 


Alpern, Super-Honor 
the Superior Student in the Secondary 
Schools of New York. High Points, 
21: 20-26, May 1939. 

\ survey of present practices in New York 


City. Suggests a segregated school or 


| 
} 


“ super- 
vonor high school” for the most gifted. 


Baker, Harry P. An Experiment in the 
Education of Gifted Children. Journal 
of Exce ptional Children, 9: 112-114, 
120, January 1943. 
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The director of the psychological clinic ot 
the Detroit Public Schools describes an ex- 
periment in four of the city schools looking 
toward a better adaptation of the curriculum 
to the needs of gifted children. ‘“‘ One of the 
important problems in dealing with children 
of high ability is that they shall maintain 
a sense of belonging to the entire school 
building and be an integral part of it.” This 
result has been accomplished by keeping these 
pupils with their regular classes most of th 
time but giving them an opportunity to re- 
port to special groups or projects on the basis 
of having completed the requirements for 
their regular work. 


Beckham, Albert S. A Study of Social 
Background and Music Ability of Su- 
perior Negro Children. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 26: 210-17, April 
1942. 


“This study is concerned with the intra- 
rather than inter-racial difference in musical ap- 
titudes.” Three groups of children were in- 
volved: (1) 100 superior children; (2) 100 
unselected children; (3) 30 children picked 
by their teachers as superior in musical ac- 
complishment. All groups were given the 
Kwalwasser-Dykema music tests, and various 
comparisons are made between groups, between 
musical aptitude and age, and between musical 
aptitude and previous musical instruction. 


A Study of Social Background 
and Art Aptitude of Superior Negro 
Children. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 26: 777-784, December 1942. 
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From the Bureau of Child Study, Chicago tudes among the children with regard to the 
| Board of Education. The art performances wise selection of food. 
of 3 groups of children (100 intellectually ; 
| very superior, 100 with some art training, Brumbaugh, Florence. A School for 


100 picked at random from the four high Gifted Children. Childhood Education, 
school grades) are studied and compared as 20: 325-327. March 1944. 


to intelligence, grade distribution, age dis- 


tribution, sex distribution, and economic Describes the plan for a 7-year experiment 
social status. The importance of social-eco- at Hunter College Elementary School, New 
nomic status was minimized in the light of York City, with 250 children composing 9 
scores made by the various groups. groups of pupils aged 3-8 years having a 
median 1.Q. above 145. Gives description of 

Berman, Abraham B., and_ Klein, the physical equipment of the school and tells 


, . e how the progr is to be enriched 
Abraham. A _ Personality Study of F Se a ee 


Maladjusted Pupils of Superior Men- Burnside, Lenoir H. An Experimental 


tality. High Points, 24: 57-63, Feb- Program in Education of the Intel- 
ruary 1942. lectually Gifted Adolescent. School 

: vephess - 27 f ? 

Describes method of approach in analyzing Review, 50: 274-285, April 1942. 
the causes of scholastic failure of pupils with Describes an experiment devised in 1938, to 
1.Q.’s of 110 or over in the Boys High School, extend over a S-year period, in Monroe High 
New York City, and techniques devised for School, Rochester, N. Y., for the development 
guiding them to scholastic success. The fol- of a program especially adapted to stimulate 
lowing means were used in approaching the and develop the interests of the most gifted 
problem: Interviews with boys; administration children, selected from each of the senior 


of the Bell Adjustment Inventory; consulta- 


high school grades. 
tion with parents; interviews with teachers; 





and exchange of information with outside ———. Psychological Guidance of Gift- 
agencies interested in the boy. ed Children. Journal of Consulting 
; ; iawn ane Psychology, 6: 223-228, July-August 
Berry, Charles Scott. The Gifted Child . 8Y, ve . 
Ot ae gee 1942. 
—a Future Leader. National Parent- oe ; a 
7 p 4 ’ D a rt < rvati 
Teacher, 38: 27-29, March 1944. ne author, upon a asiS O »bservations 
and study of gifted children during experience 
An explanation of the help which must be in the public schools of Rochester, discusses 
: given to the more gifted of the boys and § points in a suggested guidance program 
girls now growing to maturity in our class- (1) Early recognition; (2) A_ challenging 
rooms if they are to realize their powers in educational program; (3) Individual guidance 
adult life and give to the world intelligent available to all; (4) Guidance to parents; (5) 


leadership. Community cooperation. 


. The Education of Gifted Chil- Butts, R. Freeman. Education of the 
dren for Leadership. Columbus, Ohio: Gifted at the College Level. Teachers 
The Ohio State University, 1945. 32 p. College Record, 43: 35-48, October 


Considers identification problems, traits, and thc 
educational objectives as applied to gifted Summarizes and evaluates the proceedings 
children, with suggestions for desirable practice of the seminar held in connection with the 
in the elementary and secondary schools look- Conference on Education for the Gifted held 
ing toward adequate guidance and training in December 1940, at Teachers College, Colum 
for leadership. bia University in honor of Professor Leta S. 
Hollingworth. The discussions are presented 
Bosley, Bertlyn, and MacLeod, Grace. under the topics: “ Gifted for What? tes Shall 
Establishing Good Food Habits in Gift- Oe cutlenn tor the saifved? "Haw Finance 
‘ Curriculum for the Gifted?” “How Finance 


ed Children: A Report of a Study Education for the Gifted?’ 

Conducted at Speyer School. Teachers _ Bias ‘ a 

College Record, 43: 57-70, October Carlson, Edith Fox. Project for Gifted 

1941. Children: A Psychological Evaluation. 
A 4-year study of nutrition under the American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 

direction of Professor Rose. Accomplish- 15: 648-661, October 1945. 


ments were the realization of improved atti- An account of the operation of a special 
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Brockton, Mass. 


Case studies are cited showing the development 


class for gifted children in 


children over a period of several 


} 
t 


of certain 


irs while members of the class 
Special 


idjustments 


rey were 
attention 15s to the personality 


taking 


given 
place and to the 
of therapy 


tactors 
afforded 


operative in the process 


DY the class 


Carlson, Edith Fox, and Wiles, Marion E. 
Special Education for Gifted Children. 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 10: 
73-77, December 1943. 


over-view of the launching in 
Mass., 
16 gifted children selected 
with the help of the Brockton Child Guidance 


Clinic 
! 


This is an 


ie public school Brockton, 
4 ! 
ot a special class of 


system ot 


from diversified home conditions. The 


iss, with a median chronological age of 8 
mental age of 


11 years and 8 months, and a median I.Q. of 


ars and 9 months, a median 


34, was begun in November 1940. Gives 
plans for the class and describes some illus 
trative cases 


Carroll, Herbert A. 
New York: 
Company, 1940. 


Genius in the Mak- 
McGraw-Hill Book 


307 p. 


ing. 


[he author has attempted to present a 
picture of the intellectually gifted individual, 
c pecially 1 ne appears in childhood. In dis- 
cussing his mental, social, and physical char- 
iCcteristics and the educational adjustments 
necessary to his progress, full use is made of 


the results of research.” The volume is prim- 


irily concerned with a_ psychological 


mental 


desc rip- 


ion and interpretation of superiority, 


but some consideration, too, is given to educa 
, , 
tional he relative merits 


adjustments and to t 
of such procedures as acceleration, enrichment, 


ind special groupings 
F ping 


Intellectually Gifted Children, 
Their Characteristics and Problems. 
Teachers ( oll. ge Record, 42: 2ieaee « 
December 1940. 


The writer has designated as intellectually 


gifted children’ those who appear once in 


a hundred times, setting the critical point at 


the 99th percentile with respect to abstract 


intelligence Among the topics discussed are 


identification, constancy of mental 
versus achievement, 


Status, 


wpacity heredity and en- 


vironment, physical equipment and 


cial adjustments, and educational problems. 
Reviews the findings to date in these directions 


ind points out 


desirable curriculum principles. 
Conklin, A. M.~ Failures of Highly In- 
telligent Pupils: A Study of Their Be- 


SS 


Courvoisier, Leila Benoit. 


health, 


havior by Means of the Control Group. 
Teachers College Contributions to Ed- 
ucation, 1940, No. 792. 250 p- 

13 girls with an I.Q. 
through VII, 


Thirty-two boys and 


130 or over, from grades II 


who were failing two or more major subjects 
were Compared with a control group of similar 
I.Q. Findings are presented as to factors re- 


lated to school failures. 


Studying Mu- 
sically Gifted Children. California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 15: 
177-182, March 1940. 


A study of the musically gifted children 


in the seventh grades of San Francisco made 


Research I 


| 
under the Department of the San 


Francisco Schools, to determine whether they 


“are stimulated sufficiently by their school 


keep up to their own highest 
} 


Finds that 


programs to 


levels of achievement.” these 


children and others like them throughout tl 


1e 

United States “‘are not, and cannot be, ade- 

quately challenged by their present oppor- 
tunities.” 

Davidson, Helen H. Personality and 


Economic Backgrounds: A Study of 
Highly Intelligent Children. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1943. 189 
p. (photolithographed). 


' 
Report of a research study the purpose of 


which was twofold: (1) to describe the 


characteristics of a selected 


group of bright children and (2) to determine 


salient personality 


how much of the variation in these personality 


; 
traits can be attributed to conditioning by 


economic circumstances.” ( onclusions sub- 


Stantiate previous studies as to the character- 


highly intelligent children and 


IStics ot 


indicate little relationship between socio-eco- 


j 
nomic studies as measured by income and 


certain aspects of personality. 
Downes, James E. An Experiment in 
Meeting the Needs of Superior Students. 
Social Education, 4: 247-249, April 
1940. 


Describes a plan in which special provision 


Tor superior St udents was made in the Ss cial 
studies department in the high school at Sum 
mit, N. J. Members of the 

cused from attending classes and from routine 
and were 
extended re 


group were ex 


assignments during second semester 
expected to spend their time in 


search. 


Drag, Francis L. The Gifted Child: A 
Report of Practices in Califorina Cities. 




















Dunlap, James H. 


a 


Education for the Gifted. 


English for the Gifted: 


California Journal of Elementary Edu- 
cation, 10: 18-28, August 1941. 

A brief possibilities, 
problems and methods in special training for 
gifted children, with individual descriptions 
of practices in the following California cities: 
San Diego, Santa Ana, Santa Barbara, Watson- 
ville, Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Long Beach. 


general discussion of 


Testing the Tops. 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 11: 
142-146, February 1945. 


Discusses the testing of 125 gifted school 
children in the Rochester, N. Y., area; inter- 
prets the evidence in terms of world need and 
leadership; and 
United States 


boys and girls testing at 


continental 
300,000 
the top in intelligence 
most of them as yet undiscovered. 


that in 
there are an 


indicates 


est imated 


-ads, Laura K., and Bristow, William H. 


The Education of Superior Children. 
New York: Board of Education, Bureau 
of Reference, Research, and Statistics, 
Division of Curriculum Research, 1945. 
39 p. (Curriculm Bulletin 


No. 3.) 


Prepared in the form of 
with 


Division 


questions and 


answers, appropriate material, 


to consider the identification of superior chil- 


reference 


dren, their characteristics, and their educa- 
tional needs. Based upon research carried on 
in New York City and elsewhere. 


Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 42: 375-460, February 
1941. 


Presents some ot the addresses delivered, and 
issues and problems raised at the 
Gifted held 
College, Columbia 
December 13 and 14, 1940, in 
of Leta S. Hollingworth. Titles of articles: 
The Importance of Social Capillarity; The Place 
of the Gifted in Industry and The 
Place of the Gifted in Modern Life From the 
Viewpoint of L: Role in De- 
veloping Leadership; Problems in Identification, 
Description, and Development of the Gifted; 
Ability; Gifted Children in Small 
Administrative Problems in the Educa- 
the Gifted; 


Raised in the 


Conterence 
under the 
Uni- 


honor 


on Education for the 
auspices of Teachers 


versity, 


Business; 


bor; Education’s 


Superior 
Cities; 
tion of 


Some Issues and Problems 


Seminars. 


Report of the 
Committee on Honors English. High 
Points, 24: 42-53, January 1942. 


A committee of New York City teachers 


G 


sray, William S. 
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of English names 3 kinds of “ honors ” classes: 
(1) those consisting of generally 


gifted in English; (2) those organized in some 


students 


special field in English and consisting of pupils 
particularly gifted in that field; 3) 
classes in English organized in an honor school 
and consisting of pupils 
cifted. The committee 
grouping, and _ discusses 
choice of teachers, objectives of honor classes, 
content of the 


those 
who are generally 
justifies selective 
basis of selection, 


curriculum, and _ teaching 


method. 


Education of the Gift- 
ed Child: With Special Reference to 
Reading. Elementary School Journal, 
42: 736-744, June 1942. 
Reviews the 3 major plans that 


adapt 
children: 


hav e bec n 


used to instruction to the needs of 


gifted acceleration, segregation for 


enrichment, and enrichment in a regular class. 
need of holding them to 
with capacity, both 


in the evaluation of what they read and in the 


Emphasizes the 


standards consistent their 
solution of problems arising from their read- 
ing. ‘“ The ability to plan, to discover, and 
to invent” for and ad- 
civilization is considered the goal 


educational program 


social reconstruction 


vVancement oft 


ot the for them. 


reenberg, Benjamin B. The Education 
of the Intellectually Gifted. Journal 
of Exceptional Children, 5: 101-109, 
February 1939. 

One of the board of superintendents of the 
New 


children do not 


York City schools points out that gifted 
take 


educational 


care of themselves but 


need a different through 


their 


program 


their potentialities can be realized and 


personalties developed. Describes the 
this purpose at 


500) in New 


program 
Spey er Sc hool 


York City. 


reenberg, Benjamin B., and Bruner, 
Herbert B. Final Report of the Public 
School 500 (Spey er School) , 1935-1940. 
New York: Board of Education, 1941. 
160 p. (1941 Publication No. 12.) 


Describes the experimental program carried 
on for § years with (1) rapid learners 
learners at School. 
follow-up data for gifted pupils entering New 
York City High Schools, and concludes with 
an evaluation of the 


organized for 
(Public School 


and 


(2) slow 


Speyer Gives 


program and _ recom- 
, | 
mendations for its application in the elementary 


schools of the city. 


Handy, Mabel L., and Lindstrom, Alice L. 


Special Education for Gifted Children. 


Il. Enriching the Curriculum. Journal 
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of Exceptional Children, 10: 103-107, 
126, February 1944. 


Tells how a class of 16 superior pupils in 
the Brockton, Mass., public schools was guided 
through 4 years of an enriched program by the 
stimulation of the pupils’ ability and _ their 
mastery of the tools needed to draw upon 
the resources of art, literature, science, and 
music. 


High-School Methods With Superior Stu- 
dents. Washington: Research Division, 
National Education Association, 1941. 
197 p. (Research Bulletin, Vol. XIX, 
No. 4, September 1941.) 


Considers (1) characteristics of superior 
students; (2) points of view regarding their 
education; (3) organization and administra- 
tion of current school provisions; (4) curricu- 
lum and instruction. Presents conclusions 
drawn from a review of opinion and practice 
as indicated through the use of questionnaires 


submitted by 1,062 high-school principals. 


Hildreth, Gertrude. Stanford Binet Re- 
tests of Gifted Children. Journal of 
Educational Research, 37: 297-302, 
December 1943. 


A group of gifted children, tested in 1916, 
with 1.Q. ratings of 130 or above, were again 
tested in 1937. Findings are compared, not 
only for the 2 years, but with similar studies. 
One oft the conclusions arrived at is: ““No 
one I1.Q. ever indicates exactly any child’s 
tested ability. When the gifted are under 
consideration this generalization is all the more 
true.” The safer question is: ‘‘ What are his 


I.Q.’s on several successive tests?” 


Hollingworth, Leta §. Children Above 
180 1.Q.: Origin and Development. 
New York: World Book Company, 
1942. 332 p. (Edited by H. L. Hol- 
lingworth. ) 

A record of 12 children, compiled after the 
death of the author, with supplementary data 
furnished by the editor. Also contains re- 
productions of papers presented by the author 
during her lifetime on the results and impli- 
cations of her observations of rare intelligence. 


What We Know About the 

Early Selection and Training of Leaders. 

Teachers College Record, 40: 575-592, 
April 1939. 

The author holds that intelligence is the 


chief criterion for the early selection of 
leaders, since children rating high in intelli- 
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Johnson, George R. 


Johnson, William H. 


Lewis, W. 
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gence tend to rate high in other traits desirable 
for leadership. After selection should come 
adequate training. As an attempt in _ this 
direction, with both intellectual and emotional 
guidance, the program at Speyer School (Pub- 
lic School 500) in New York City is described. 


Jenkins, Martin J. Case Studies of Negro 


Children of Binet 1.Q. 160 and Above. 
Journal of Negro Education, 12: 159- 
166, Spring 1943. 


Presents the case data on ten Negro children 
rated by various mental tests as 160 IQ. and 
higher. The children came from different 
sections of the country and from varied school 
and familial situations. 


Educating Bright 
Children. Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 10: 41-44, November 1943. 


The principal of an elementary school ad- 
ministrative unit in St, Louis, Mo., discusses 
the means used in the school system of that 
city in making adjustments for bright children 
without resorting to the organization of special 
groups. Individual treatment which keeps each 
child engaged in work suitable to his capacity 
and related to his interest is the keynote of 
the procedure used. 


Program for Con- 
serving Our Superior Elementary-School 
Students. Educational Administration 
and Supervision, 29: 77-86, February 
1943. 


Points out the value oft an accelerated pro- 
gram for making the best use of abilities of 
superior children. Presents some experimental 
evidence revealed by various studies, and de- 
scribes the program in operation in the Chicago 
sc hools, which involves az track plan pro- 


viding ! 


1 


5-year acceleration in grades 1-4 and 
5-year acceleration in grades 5-8. 


Drayton. A Comparative 
Study of the Personalities, Interests, and 
Home Backgrounds of Gifted Children 
of Superior and Inferior Educational 
Achievement. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 59: 207-218, September 1941. 

Two groups of gifted children form the 
basis for study; one a group of 1,078 children 
with high records of achievement, the other 
a group of 756 somewhat retarded in achieve- 
ment, especially in the light of their intelli- 
gence rating. “It appears to be significant 
that the educationally accelerated group is 
credited with possessing more desirable person- 
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ality traits, interests that are intellectual in parent’s occupation or the socio-economic con- 

nature, and superior home backgrounds.” dition of the home of the child is a very 
Pp precarious index of the child’s intelligence. 
——. Some Characteristics of Very oe : 

Superior Children. Pedagogical Semi- Moore, Lillian. The Challenge of the 

nary and Journal of Genetic Psychol- Bright Pupil. Mathematics Teacher, 

oy, 62: 301-309, June 1943. 34: 155-157, April 1941. 

A brief discussion of the general lack of 
provision for the bright pupil, especially in 
mathematics, with suggestions for enriching 
the work for his benefit. 


Analyzes data secured in a survey of some 
45,000 school children in grades 4-8 inclusive. 
Compares children who obtained ratings of 145 
1.Q. or more with children whose I.Q. ratings 
were 125 to 144 and with the having Moskowitz, David. Educating Superior 
highest intelligence quotients in each grade. . ; : é 
The author concludes that there is need for Students. High Points, 28: 5-9, June 
a “readjustment of our elementary educa- 1946. 
tional program to serve more adequately the 


The Assistant Superintendent of the High 
most promising material which comes to our 


School Division in New York City presents 
the merits of the “ honor school” as compared 


Th Did ain a with the “honor class” in the regular school. 
e e re > -c ‘ 


. i Holds that it provides for continuity, total 
Achievement of Mentally Gifted and curricular modification and enrichment, the 


schools.” 


Retarded Children. Journal of Ex peri- determination of long-range unified objectives, 

mental Education, 13: 98-109, Decem- opportunity for cooperative effort, and admin- 
J » Js , istrative flexibility. 

ber 1944. 


Reviews the studies that have been made Mosso, Asenath M. A Seminar for Su- 
of the achievement of mentally gifted and perior High-School Seniors. School 
retarded children. Finds that mentally retard- Review, 53: 464-479, October 1945. 


ed children will achieve in terms of their cap- 





abilities, even when one takes into consideration Describes a special plan developed in a high 
' their relatively long learning period. The level school in Floral Park, New York, whereby 
of achievement of gifted children could be pupils with 1.Q.’s above 120, and who exhibit 

raised by giving them as much attention as originality and leadership qualities, are per- 

the dull children receive. mitted to work on projects of their own plan- 

ning as a part of their senior year’s work. 

Margolies, Abraham. A Portrait of The plan, which has been in operation since 
George Miles—Problem Child. High ce evaluated by the pupils. It is 
Points, 28: 25-30, September 1946. Comctnees Gut somite ace “ cnteemmely en- 


couraging.” 
An unsocial, maladjusted but intelligently 
uperior boy finds in a high school social studies Munson, Grace. Finding the Gifted 


class, rina es guidance of a Child. Journal of Exceptional Chil- 

sympathetic teac ler, the means for overcoming dren, 11: 3-6, 24. 23. October 1944. 

his unsocial attitudes and becoming interested ; 
in school and group activities. Stating that to find the gifted child is as 
great a problem for the school administrator 
McGehee, William, and Lewis, W. D. as ~~! mp ee — the director of the Bureau 
. + . . - yf 4 " . , } > _ ) 

The Socio-Economic Status of the ‘ ild Study for the Chicago Public Schools 


describes the procedure used to identify the 


Homes of Mentally Superior and Re- gifted child, the system of record keeping 


tarded Children and the Occupational employed, the guidance services offered, and 

Rank of Their Parents. Pedagogical pea gir we room maintained by a number 

Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- a 

; . 249 . 5) , . . 

chology, 60: 375-384, June 1942. ——. Adjusting the Reading Program 
As part of a series of Coordinated Studies to the Gifted Child. Journal of Excep- 

in Education, this study involves data on oc- tional Children, 11: 45-48, November 

cupational rank of parents for 4,176 mentally 1944 

superior children and 3,697 retarded children; : 

on socio-economic status, for 4,237 mentally Stating that the reading program for the 

superior and 3,571 retarded subjects. The gifted must range from the _ kindergarten 


sug- 





] results indicate that “a knowledge of the through high school, the author gives 
bh; 
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gestions for adjusting the program to the in- 
dividual pupil and emphasizes the importance 


of selecting a suitable teacher. 


Musselman, John W. Factors Associ- 
ated With the Achievement of High 
School Pupils of Superior Intelligence. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 11: 
53-68, September 1942. 

Baltimore 


Two hundred and 


high school pupils of 120 or 
§ pul 


ninety-seven 
more 1.Q. were 
means of achievement, personality, 
Relations of 


achievement to various personality factors are 


studied by 


ind home bac kground tests. 


inaly zed. I here 1S lag between promise and 


| 
performance and in the light of these findings 

. | 
future research and special attention to pupils 


of superior intelligence are needed. 


Nelson, Edwin A., and Carlson, Edith F. 
Special Education for Gifted Children. 
Ill. Evaluation at the End of Three 
Years. Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 12: 6-13, 24, October 1945. 

Reports with 


evaluation ot an experiment 


a class of gifted children in an elementary 
school in Brockton, Mass. Bright children 
achieve in excess of their grade placement 


when left in their regular grades, and special 


class placement does not effect scores on 


Special 
education seems to furnish a richer background 


standardized achievement tests. class 
of information and teaches children how to use 
it to greater advantage. ‘“ The school admin- 
istrators considered the experiment a success, 
and other similar classes have been established 


in the Brockton schools.” 
Peachman, Marguerite C. Attitudes: 
Their Significance in Education for the 
Gifted. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 33: 183-198, March 1942. 


Discusses the importance of an understanding 
of the part that attitudes play in the whole- 
some development of the gifted child. Sum- 
marizes literature on the gifted which deals 
with the problem of attitudes; 
tempts to measure attitudes, attitudes of parents 
toward the gifted, attitudes of educators, at- 
titudes of children, attitudes in society. 
references dealing with the subject. 


discusses at- 
Lists 


Peters, Edith C. The Gifted Child in 
Cleveland. Journal of Exceptional 
Children, 7: 300-307, 320, May 1941. 

The principal of an 
Cleveland, Ohio, in which there are organized 


groups of gifted children, describes the program 


elementary school in 


ind the classroom procedures used, pointing out 
the advantages of grouping gifted children in 
this way. 


Raphael, Angelus (Bro.). Special Treat- 
ment for Superior Students in ‘College. 
The Catholic Educational Review, 40: 
38-46, January 1942. 

Reports practices at Harvard, Yale, Prince- 


ton, Swarthmore, and 
of Technology 


Massachusetts Institute 


toward adjustments 


students. 


directed 


for gifted or “ honor’ 


Raubicheck, Charles W. The Reading of 
Superior High-School Pupils. English 
Journal, 29: 542-550, September 1940. 


Presents results of analyses of 
quality 


amount and 
of reading of superior pupils in high 
Calls attention to three aspects of 
-the instrumental, the interpretive, 
and the rhapsodic—in which there should be 
a clear conception of 


school. 


reading 


progression. “It is a 
fatal mistake in dealing with superior pupils 
not to press them at every stage to the limit 
of their capabilities. When this condition is 
achieved, the aspiring pupil will soon set the 
pace for the perspiring teacher.” 

Schuck, MyrnaIngram. Curriculum En- 

richment for Rapid Learners. Social 

Education, 3: 173-176, March 1939. 


A teacher at the Speyer school of New York 
City describes the program of the school for 
the enrichment of the lives of the bright 
children enrolled in its special classes. Fifty 
children from 130 to 200 in LQ. 
and in age from 9 to 12 years are concerned. 
The development of units of experience cen- 
tered about the general subject “ 


ranging 


The Evolution 
of Common Things.” 


Stephan, Elmer A., and Miller, A. J. An 
Experiment in Art Instruction for the 
Talented Pupil. Pittsburgh Schools, 
16: 182-212, March-April 1942. 

Report of the work done by the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh in cooperation with the 
public school system in encouraging and de- 
veloping artistic talent among school children. 
Statistical data are presented concerning intelli- 
gence, scholastic record, social and economic 
background, and degree of success in art. 


tenquist, John L. Baltimore’s Plan for 
Superior Pupils. Nation’s Schools, 28: 
20-22, October 1941. 

Describes experiments in operation in the Bal- 
timore schools looking toward the development 
of methods particularly adapted to the special 





























needs of gifted children. Included are: A 
plan of limited acceleration in the primary and 
intermediate grades combined with an enrich- 
ment program; an effort to broaden the defini- 
tion of superior ability; summer school classes 
for the superior pupils; accumulation of a body 
of curriculum materials growing out of these 
experiments 


———., (Ed.). The Baltimore Program 
of Education for Pupils of Superior 
Ability. Baltimore Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, 18, No. 1 (Baltimore: Bureau of 
Measurement, Statistics, and Research, 
September-October, 1940). 98 p. 


The entire issue is devoted to consideration 
of the various types of programs under way 
in Baltimore for school adjustments to meet 
the needs of gifted children in both elementary 
and secondary schools. Administrative and 
curricular problems and programs are dis- 
cussed by various members of the public-school 
staff, 


Sullivan, John C. Adequate Education 
for the Intellectually Superior Child. 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 13: 
44-48, 59, November 1946. 


The author is Professor of Educational 
Psychology at Wayne University, Detroit. 
Emphasizes the need for attention to the total 
growth of intellectually superior children and 
for opportunities to develop leadership in asso- 
ciation with other children if they have 
capacity for leadership. ‘It takes something 
more than an I.Q. to be a good leader.” 


Sumption, Merle R. Three Hundred 
Gifted Children. New York: World 
Book Company, 1941. 235 p. 

A follow-up study of gifted pupils who have 
been in the special classes of the Cleveland 
schools and a summary of data collected by the 
author. Points out objectives for the gifted 
children’s classes and the conclusions resulting 
from the study, as well as recommendations 
based upon the data. 


Taylor, Hazel. Teaching the High 1Q’s. 
Social Education, 3: 111-114, February 
Ev 22. 

A Philadelphia high-school teacher describes 
methods used in adjusting the curriculum in 


the social studies to meet the needs of the 
intellectually gifted student. 


Terman, Lewis M. The Gifted Student 
and His Academic Environment. School 


Thorndike, Edward L. 


U. S. Office of Education. 
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and Society, 49: 65-73, January 21, 
1939, 


An address before the Association at American 
Universities, meeting at Stanford University 
and the University of California, November 
10, 1938. Findings from research involving 
analysis and follow-up from 1922 to date of 
hundreds of gifted children are presented to 
illustrate the value of such research and the 
importance of providing adequate educational 
facilities for the full development of the gifted. 


The Vocational Successes of In- 
tellectually Gifted Individuals. Occu- 
pations, 20: 493-498, April 1942. 

Presents follow-up data on adult achieve 
ments of 1,425 individuals who had_ been 


studied as children and found to have I.0O.’s 
ranging from 135 to 200. 


Theman, Viola, and Witty, Paul. Case 


Studies and Genetic Records of Two 
Gifted Negroes. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 15: 165-181, April 1943. 


Data are presented for a Negro girl who 
had an 1.Q. of 200 and of a Negro boy who 
showed an I.Q. of 163. Both children were 
from homes of good socio-economic status and 
showed fairly good personal adjustment. The 
boy’s development over a period of 8 years 
more nearly fulfilled his early promise than 
the girl’s. 


Thom, Douglas A., and Newell, Nancy. 


Hazards of the High L.Q. Hygeia, 29: 
61-77, January 1945. 


Report of a follow-up study of 43 children 
with 1.Q.’s above 130 who had been seen in 
child guidance clinics between 1927 and 1934. 
Later examinations indicated the reliability of 
the earlier psychological tests. A happy and 
harmonious home life appeared favorable to 
good development, along with consistent con- 
tinuity of normal relationship in family and 
social life. 


How May We 
Improve the Selection, Training, and 
Life-Work of Leaders? Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 40: 593-605, April 1939. 

Society should make better use of its leaders 
and educate potential leaders with a greater 
recognition of their needs and abilities. The 
author makes suggestions for improvement of 
the educational offerings for leaders or potential 
leaders in school and college. 


Curriculum 
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Adjustments for Gifted Children. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. 82 p. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 1.) 


This bulletin is the outgrowth of a project 
covering several years of cooperative effort. 
Considers basic objectives, problems of identi- 
fication and treatment, general types of curri- 
culum organization used, and special provisions 
made in the attempt to meet the needs of 
gifted children and youth. Describes a num- 
ber of units of experience actually carried on. 


Wilder, Howard B. A High-School En- 
richment Program. Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, 9: 33-42, January 1939. 

Describes the enrichment program carried 
on in the high school of Melrose, Mass., for 
tudents of superior ability. The plan was 
worked out on the basis of the principle “ that 
enrichment in the regualr classroom through 
new teaching techniques is more desirable than 
enrichment by segregation.”” Choice of and 
participation in special projects were voluntary 


on the pupil’s part. 


Witty, Paul, and Theman, Viola. A Fol- 
low-up Study of Educational Attain- 
ment of Gifted Negroes. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 34: 35-47, 
January 1943. 


Eighty-two mentally superior Negro youth, 
identified in 1934 in a research study as having 
1.Q.’s ranging from 120 to 200, were given 
additional tests in 1940. “Although this 
group of gifted Negroes does not appear to 
have entirely lived up to its early promise in 
educational achievement as measured by stand- 
ardized tests, it does rank high when all 
criteria of attainment are considered. In 
terms of the meager opportunity of some of 
these youths, this fact is surprising and grati- 
tying.” 


Witty, Paul. Some Considerations in the 
Education of Gifted Children. Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
26: 512-521, October 1940. 

Discusses the limitations of intelligence tests 
for identifying gifted children; other means 
of identifying them. Points out possibilities 


of development of gifted children from 
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democratic values offered in heterogeneous 
groups and of enrichment in the secondary 
and elementary schools. 


Zorbaugh, Harvey W. How May the 
Community Utilize Its Gifted Chil- 
dren? Mental Hygiene, 24: 1-16, Jan- 
uary 1940. 


Presented at the Conference on the Educa- 
tional Problems of Gifted Childrén conducted 
by the National Committee on Coordination 
in Secondary Education, as part of the program 
of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Cleveland, February 1939. The 
author is director of the Clinic for the Social 
Adjustment of the Gifted, New York Univers- 
ity, New York City, and speaks from exper- 
ience of the need for community programs 
and ways in which such programs for the 
utilization of gifted children can be developed. 


The Health and Growth of 


Gifted Children. The Trained Nurse 


and Hos pital Review, 106: 339-342, 
May 1941. . 


The director of the Clinic for the Social 
Adjustment of the Gifted at New York 
University tells public health school nurses 
how they can help in promoting the physical 
and mental health of gifted school children. 
Gives basic information needed for an under- 
standing of their problems. 


Priorities for Prodigies. Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher, 36: 8-10, April 
1942. 


The problems of gifted children are pre- 
sented, and the importance and necessity of 
providing intelligently for their development 
pointed out. The failure of the schools to do 
this is considered one of the reasons for later 
maladjustments on thir part. 


Are You Throttling a Future 
President? The American Magazine, 
140: 46-47, 99-101, December 1945. 


As director of the New York University 
Clinic for Gifted Children, the author writes 
in defense of the gifted child (‘* America’s 
forgotten child”), whom he defines as one 
having an I1.Q. of 110 and above. Gives 9 
clues as to his identity and suggests a pattern 
for his training. 
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